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The Story of the American Merchant Marine. By John R. 
Spears. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — 340 pp. 

This is a sane review of the development and decline of American 
shipping. It is a joyful surprise to read a book by an avowed friend 
of the American merchant marine which is not a brief for subsidy, dis- 
criminating duties or some other plan for "restoring American 
supremacy of the seas ' ' by paying a few vessels to fly the stars and 
stripes. Every student of our maritime history knows that the phe- 
nomenal development of our shipping in the earlier days of our history 
was due to the following causes : ( 1 ) the seafaring instincts and habits 
of the English colonists; (2) the profitableness of fishing and the 
ocean carrying trade generally, as compared with other enterprises; 

(3) the cheapness and excellence of timber suitable for shipbuilding; 

( 4 ) cheapness of materials and skill in construction , which created the 
cheapest and best ships in the world ; ( 5 ) the barrenness of the soil 
of New England and the lack of cheap interior communication, which 
turned the attention of American youth seaward ; (6) the system of 
dividing profits, under which every man on shipboard received a share 
in the gains of the voyage — a system which naturally attracted intelli- 
gent, capable young men and stimulated their interest in the enter- 
prise ; (7) European wars from 1793 to 1814, which made us the only 
important neutral carriers. In spite of imperial decrees, orders in 
council and presidential embargoes, our shipping received a huge im- 
petus from these wars. The fishing bounties, discriminating duties and 
tonnage taxes enacted by Congress were utterly insignificant in their 
effects. The fishing bounties could not keep the fisheries from declin- 
ing. The discriminating duties and taxes were merely retaliatory and 
were speedily abandoned. The United States could not maintain a 
monopoly in the practice of discrimination. Mr. Spears discusses with 
good judgment all the above factors in the growth of our shipping. In 
the reviewer's opinion, however, he does not give sufficient weight to 
(3) and (5). On page 277 he says: "We did not gain or hold 
supremacy because we could build ships cheaper than they could be 
built elsewhere. Cheaper ships could be had in the north of Europe 
and in Canada. Moreover our most profitable ships were those that 
cost the most per ton." This is hardly a correct statement. Measured 
by durability and efficiency , the ships turned out by our yards were the 
cheapest in the world. The author is wholly right when he says in the 
next sentence, " In short the whole environment of the American sea- 
faring population had evolved a ship and crew which, taken together 
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as a unit, were able to give more ton-miles for a dollar than any other 
similar unit in the world." A very efficient and durable vessel at com- 
paratively low initial cost had as much to do with our success as the 
efficiency of our sailors and officers, who were highly paid but whose 
services were cheap at the price paid for them. 

A few astonishing statements occur. We read, for example, that 
piratical aggressions " were not an unmixed evil. For such conditions 
increased freight rates and the profits on cargoes carried on owners' 
account. Thus the freight rate from Boston to Barbadoes, in 1762, 
was 14 per ton, or four times former rates, and all because of pirates." 
This bit of mercantilism, which assumes that consumers exist but to 
feed and fatten producers, is all the more startling because the author 
sees so clearly that permanent prosperity in shipping depends upon the 
prosperity of those served and the safety and economy of the service 
rendered. 

Mr. Spears has done well to expose the comparative futility of the 
much-overpraised American privateers, both in the War of the Revolu- 
tion and in the War of 18 12. Our histories have generally greatly 
exaggerated the influence of this form of warfare. In both of these 
wars the United States suffered more than Great Britain from the cap- 
ture of merchant vessels and the interruption of trade ; and the effects 
of privateering were not at all commensurate with the destruction of 
property and the suffering which it entailed. 

Mr. Spears seems to think that if American shipbuilders and ship- 
owners had shown more enterprise in accepting and improving the iron 
hull, marine engine and screw propeller we might have kept in the 
race. It seems entirely unlikely that the United States could have 
competed with Great Britain in constructing iron or steel steamships 
during the period from 1843 to 1897. England had every advantage 
over us : cheaper coal, cheaper iron and really cheaper labor. The 
development of interior communication in the United States opened up 
vast resources which drew all eyes landward. It became impossible to 
man a ship with American sailors, since more profitable adventures 
awaited our young men on the land. No amount of enterprise and 
ingenuity on the part of shipbuilders could have kept Commodore 
Vanderbilt at sea or could have induced Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Harri- 
man, Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. J. J. Hill or Mr. Guggen- 
heim to take to the sea. We passed from the ocean-draying business 
to other more lucrative occupations. And we cannot be dragged back 
into the draying business, either by eloquence or by inspired arithmetic, 
until it shall pay as good dividends and wages as railroading, mining, 
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lumbering and similar undertakings. Why should the citizens of the 
United States do their own oversea carting under the stars and stripes, 
at an average cost of #7 or $8 per ton, when they can get Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians and Norwegians to do this work for only 
1 3 to $4 per ton? If we need more cruisers, scouts and colliers, let us 
by all means build them, or, if it be cheaper to do so (which is doubt- 
ful) , let us subsidize private individuals to build them for us ; but in so 
doing, let us not deceive ourselves with any humbug of regaining the 
supremacy of the high seas. Mr. Spears points out, as others have 
pointed out before him, that ocean-going vessels are numerous, freight 
rates low and dividends small. 

A factor of equal importance is overlooked by Mr. Spears, namely, 
water terminals. It will be necessary for our ports to acquire or retain 
ownership and control of our harbor frontage, so as to prevent monop- 
olization by established lines and the consequent freezing-out of new 
lines, no matter how well equipped these may be. 

Royal Meeker. 
Princeton University. 

The Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions. By 
Walter Farleigh Dodd. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1910. — xvii, 350 pp. 

This is not a mere legal treatise or historical essay. There is law, 
as may be gathered from the fact that nearly two hundred cases are 
cited ; and there is history, for without it the development and theory 
of the state constitutional convention could not be understood. But 
the author makes it clear that his interest lies mainly in present condi- 
tions and actual practice, as well as in the remarkable tendencies which 
have begun to show themselves in this time of political change. His 
opinions are deserving of particular consideration in view of the thorough 
and scholarly examination which he has made of conditions in all the 
states. 

He believes that the amendment procedure " has in many cases be- 
come a mere farce because of the triviality and multiplicity of the ques- 
tions submitted," and that " any system is wrong which expects to ob- 
tain a popular judgment upon questions which are too trivial or too local 
for the voters to have any real opinion upon the matters submitted to 
them" (page 289). Of the 472 amendments on which the people voted 
in the ten years ending 1908 not more than sixty were of a fundamental 
character. That the legislative details which are being crowded into 
the constitutions, partly because of distrust of the legislatures and for 



